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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


a 


American Psychical Society may possibly endorse 
ws of Dr. J. R. Cocke, who was lately put up to 
at its annual meeting; but neither it nor he can 
» anything to alter the facts as stated at the meeting. 

(Cocke admitted all that needs to be admitted concern- 
l chometry, clairvoyance, and physical mediumship. 
these things were denied: now they are admitted, 
m" warning or a partial denouncement. Dr, Cocke 
; to be half inclined to the devil-theory, and strongly 
that “unless there is good reason, in remedial 
o or surgery, the practice of hypnotism should not 
ie tolerated”: but, on his own showing, this would be 


shows that, for good or evil, we have fully 
sup with that strange and penetrating wonderland 
ich only the ignorant or the heedless will ignore—a 
derland which is, in the popular mind, associated 
a number of uncanny Spiritualists, but which has 
more to do with the Stock Exchange and the 
than with the séance-room or the Spiritualist 
The word “hypnotism ” is at present sufficient 
e our meaning. A few years ago the medical and 
o world held up to pitying scorn all that is now in- 
this familiar and accepted word, but to-day the 
and the doctors are actually thinking of asking 
rmment to give them proprietary rights in regard 
forgetting, poor things, that whatever hypnotism 
means a universal, an all-pervading, something, 
hich they can no more exclude anyone than they 
» the man in the street from the ether or the 
erimental hypnotism is only like experimental 
which is a mere tapping of the vast ocean of 
ad us, If hypnotism is true, it follows (or it, at 
a) that the ene if not the conscious, 
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ations kra éieiiphie can. be ianminitted to 

as odours or what we call sound can be-— 

d touch and the possibility of pain are possible 

| the muscles and the nerves—in fact, that 

/ Bs an atmosphere as well as a body. Tf 

what is the good of talking about it as 
to be tolerated”? Jt is here. 


ri ison and Felix Adler have been discussing 
of Ethical Culture to Religion and 
Frederic Harrison, building all on 
sophy, has no faith in Ethical Culture 
Adler, in reply, of course admits the 
ion and Philosophy, but holds that 
mere practical righteousness, is of 
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special valne in these days of theory, dogma, and specula- 


tion. And surely he is right, Goodness is goodness, 


justice is justice, pity is pity, whencesoever these saving 
graces and forces come, Nay, but are not goodness, 
justice, and pity themselves truly religious? Shall we 
never get down to the profoundly spiritual truth that 
motive, spirit, affection, are all ; and that theories or beliefs 
are at best only helps,like language, to express thoughts, or 
The mastery of this 


and the 


like a vessel to hold the good wine ” 

deep truth might be the conversion of the sects 
saving of Christendom. At the same time, if must be 
admitted, that, so far as we have gone, the bulk of the 
good done in the world, on any large or energetic scale, has 
been done by distinctly religious people. But we heartily 
agree with dear old Edward Everett Hale when he says :— 


Pure and undefiled religion has not been chiefly advanced 
by the people who have drawn the sword for it, nor by those 
who have made laws which ordered submission to it; no, nor 
by those who wrote books to demonstrate its truth ; far less 
by those who defined it. Its chief apostles have not been the 
Chrysostoms or the Bernards who stood in pulpits to preach 
sermons ; nay, not even those who sang sweetest hymns, most 
full of aspiration. The working apostleship in dark ages and in 
ages of light has been made up of those who lived the divine 
life, so that men took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus: fathers and mothers who made happy homes ; 
brothers and sisters who bore each other’s burdens; the chil- 
dren who were cheerful and ready, as they ran the errands for 
the others, as they milked the cows or led the horse to water, 
Whoever has shown a cheerful household where love reigned— 
loved based on faith and hope—he has been in this great apostle- 
ship. You tell me you do not see the kingdom of God, where 
this admiral defies that, as they bring their ships out for fight ; 
where trade grows sick and strong men find no work todo, I 
reply by taking you into a cheerful home, brave and happy ; 
where the mother lives for the daughters, and the daughters 
for the mother ; where she encourages her husband, and where 
he in turn lives for her; where no one says anything he has is 
his own, but where they hold all they have in trust for the 
othors, And you look on, and see and know what no words could 
teach and no logic explain, that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand. In that home they are all evangelists, and in such 
ministry they proclaim the Gospel. 


A writer in the “ Natal Advertiser ” staggers through a 
long column with a bitter assault upon Spiritualism. We 
notice the performance only as an object-lesson which may 
apply in other directions, though probably this notice will 
reach him, The writer does not take the trouble either to 
consider evidence or to disguise his militant prejudice. 
His long tirade is a mere assault, not an argument. He 
demands the testimony of before he will 
believe. They, it appears, are “the only persons who have 
made the human faculties a matter of life-long study.” 
Considering how they scoffed at mesmerism, denounced 
hypnotism, and damned thought-reading, until representa- 
tives from all other classes saw the truth in these things, 
this is a courageous assertion and a bold demand. 


the doctors 


This writer quotes Job (vii. 7-10 and xiv. 12-14) as 
against a future life ; but thereby only shows how easy it 
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is to quote the Bible for anything. Who was it that snid 
oven the devil could quote Seripture 7 The most dangerous 
thing an opponent of Spiritualism ean do is to quote 
Soripture ; first, because ho quotes from a book which is 
saturated with it, and also becnuse ho ean always be capped 
with trenchant quotations asserting tho reality of spirit 


communion, 


The knowledge and the animus of this writer may be 
seon in his references to Miss Marryat as lod by sordid 
motives, and to Mr, Page Hopps and his ‘voluminous n 
writings on the subject, We can only say that a writer 
who takes to Spiritualism from sordid motives must be a 
very foolish person ; and we do not observe that the persons 
The real truth is that 


mentioned are vegarded as fools, 
All they can do 


writers ef this kind are simply ignorant, 
is to be smart or impudent or abusive. We only wish them 
clearer light and better manners, whether at home or 
abroad, 


Chicago, long sneered nt as the city of mere lumber and 
pork, is evidently going to demonstrate its zeal for some. 
thing higher than either. Not content with its late mighty 
world-wide Parliament of Religions, it is now arranging 
for a Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, ‘The call is 
signed by Universalist, Congregationalist, Unitarian, and 
Baptist ministers, by many Jewish Rabbis, and by a large 
number of teachers, editors, and heads of colleges, Tt is a 
delightful idea, especially when we take into account the 
expressed object of the Congress, The call is as follows :— 


Believing in the great law and life of love, and desiring a 
nearer and more helpful fellowship in the social, educational, 
industrial, moral and religious thought and work of the world, 
the undersigned unite in calling an American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, and such other churches and 
organisations, of any name, as may be willing to rocognise a 
common duty and to work in the spirit of kinship herein 
indicated, to be held in Chicago at Sinai Temple on May 22nd, 
23rd and 24th, the details of programme to be subsequently 
announced, 

Tt is a noble idea, and one with which all Spiritualists 


should strongly sympathise. We hope they will be heard 
from at the Congress. 


Tn these days of competition, when everything seems to 
turn upon making one’s self known, the desire for notoriety 
is hound to increase—by no means to our advantage., In 
too many cases it inevitably leads to a loss of simple truth- 
fulness and self-respect—to say nothing of its influence 
upon the feelings with regard to competitors. For whole- 
some ambition, and desire to nobly fill the life, we have 
nothing but respect. ‘That, indeed, is one of the fine 
creators of man ; but eagerness for notoriety, the banging 
of the market, and hot self-assertion are apt to be sad 
deteriorators, constantly tending to deceit, selfishness, 
arrogance, and the putting of show in the place of solidity. 


As to this, our friend Mr. Underwood is surely right 
when he says, in the “ Religio-Philosophical Journal ” :—- 


In contrast with such seekers after notoriety as these, how 
clear and pure shine the lives of those who, single-heartedly, 
work—not for fame—but for knowledge and truth and the good 
of their fellow-men or the uplifting of their own spiritual 
being. The scientists who have helped forward the progress of 
the race by patient research and careful evidence have oftener 
for the time heing received storms of abuse, vituperation, and 
persecution rather than praise and recognition from thoso in 
behalf of whom they worked; the reformers whose souls, having 
caught glimpses of some divine truth, became afire with longing 
to impart such truth to their fellows, have more frequently 
suffered martyrdom than received reward for their zeal; the 
poets who, perceiving humanity's errors as well as its high 
spiritual possibilities, have voiced in ringing rhythm their 
message to an indifferent world, have not always found 
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į or appreciative hearers to welcome such mesiys 


wdiniving 
1 truth care) 


Dut all these workors for Knowledge, love, anc 
only to perform their glorious mission and would havo work 
on sovene aud undauntedly to their dying day--as some hay, 
done without winning a glimpse of fame. 
receives spiritual roward far richer and swooter than any 
ophemeral worldly fame or emolument, 


Unuelfish wor, 


A CATHOLIC EXORCISM, 
By 0, A. Pase BA. 


As the hypothesis of diabolic possession plays so larg 
a part in the Catholie explanation of Spiritualism, it my 


, 
to learn the mode 


be interesting to readers of “ Liant’ 
of procedure enjoined in the Ritual of Exorcism on th 
person who undertakes to expel the presumed demon, 
The Latin original not being in my possession, T translate 


the French version : 


“Tho priest, or other legitimate minister of the Church why 
is called upon to exorcise a possessed person, must be known fy 
piety, prudence, and thorough integrity in all the dealings of 
his life ; for it is not by his own virtue but by that with whioh 
God arms him that he must perform this office, Humble ani 
charitable, he must also possess the sanction of mature years: 
he must be venorable, not only by his title of priest, but also 
hy the austerity of his morals, 


“ By his thorough knowledge of the sacred texts and of all 
that concerns this question of possession, he will he on his 
guard against the causes which might take his judgment by 
surprise. He must not, for example, be very easily persuaded 
that a person is obsessed or possessed by the devil, before he hay 
had notable proofs of the fact, which shall suffice to assure him 
that the patient is not merely suffering from any form of 
molancholia or other mental malady. 

“The principal signs of diabolic action are: 
fluently in an unknown tongue, or having a perfect understand. 
ing of one who speaks it, seeing at a distance, and unveiling 
secrets ; showing strength much superior to that natural to the 
porson’s age or condition. Other signs, moreover, though less 
clear and characteristic, will aid the priest to make sure of the 
reality of the diabolic intervention,” 


Speaking 


Tt is to be presumed that the priest, whatever other 
sacrod texts he may employ, will prudently leave aside 
the fourteenth chapter of First Corinthians ; for the 
first of the above clauses condemns both ‘ prophets” and 


“interpreters.” 

“Then, in the presence of the demoniac, the exorcist mut, 
after one or other of his exorcisms, frequently interrogate the 
unfortunate one, ask him how he feels in mind and body, in 
order to discover what are the things that are most effective in 
tormenting the demon, in order to insist on those precise things 
and repeat them the more frequently. 

“The exorcist must be on his guard against the deceits and 
subtilties habitual to devils, in order to take him at a disadva 
tage. Some of thom have the habit of answering everything 
evasively and manifesting themselves with the greatest dilli- 
culty, to induce the exorcist, his patience and energy being 
exhausted, to desist, or to put him on a wrong track so that he 
may cease to think that the victim really is possessed. Somè 
times, after having shown themselves, they conceal themselves | 
and soom to have abandoned the victim’s body altogether, ®© 
that the exorcist may deceive himself in this way and believe 
that they are finally expelled ; but he ought not to cease the g 
oxorcisms until he receives an evident sign of their dopatu 
and of the victim’s release, 

‘Sometimes the demons raise obstacles in the way oi! 
demoniac's being subjected to the exorcisms ; or else they UE 
to persuade people that his caso is natural or the result of som? 
natural malady. At other times, in the very midst of the ex" | 
cisms, they put the demoniac asleep or cause him to seo a visi 
by which he believes himself finally disembarrassed of them: 

‘Some demons utter spells or pretend to ; then say W 
which of them these acts have boon done and indicate of them 

selves what means must bo employed to conquer and pet 
them ; this is in order to porsuade people to have recov i 
cabalistic manœwuvres and superstitions ; and, lastly, the dona 
somotimes go so far as to permit the victim to receive tho A 


leave him fora time absolutely in reposo, 
livered of them. 
tricks of the devil to deceive men are, as is 
innumerable. To avoid being duped, the 
distrustful. To this end, he must always have 
mind our Lord’s saying that tho devils are 
ecially by prayer and fasting, those two powerful 
nvoking and obtaining divine aid; to expel them, 
e should have recourse to these means, therein following 
ample of the Fathers of the Church, not only personally 
ut by those around them. 
‘The exorcism may take place either in a church or in any 
; “other religious and honourable place, far from the gaze of the 
owd; however, if the patient is confined to his bed and 
\ob be moved, or if he is a person of rank, or for any other 
est motive, the exorcism may be performed in a private 
- house. 
“Tho demoniac must be recommended, if the state of his 
‘mind and body permit, to pray and fast, to confess himself 
nand to join the communion of the priest ; and while the 
yoreism is taking place, let him compose himself absolutely, 
k only of God, and ask salvation with the liveliest humility 
[completest faith ; and finally, when he is suffering the most 
violent torments of the demons, let him endure these trials 
patiently and doubt not for an instant of the goodness and 
| Beer of God. 
| “Tet him hold in his hands, or before his eyes the crucifix, 
| and let holy relics, if possible, be placed, well protected by 
coverings, on the head or chest of the demoniac, watching them 
| carefully, that these sacred objects be treated only with the 
greatest respect and be not injured by the awkwardness of the 
demoniac, or above all by the violence of the demon. The most 
Holy Eucharist ought never to be put to these uses, for fear of 
the slightest irreverence. 
“The exorcist must not lose time in trifling talk, or 
_ questions of mere curiosity, especially concerning future or 
hidden things which have no relation to his work ; but he 
must order the unclean spirit to be silent and to speak only 
when and to that which he is asked. Let him be especially on 
his guard if the demon alleges that he is the soul of some saint 
| orother dead person or the guardian angel of the demoniac. 
“The necessary interrogations should bear on the number 
aud names of the demons assailing the patient, the length of 
time they have been in possession of his body, how they entered 
_ itand for what cause. The exorcist must put a stop to all other 
toplies, whether jesting, frivolous, or inept; he must oppose 
the demons with an absolute contempt, and he will admonish 
the bystanders, of whom there must be as few as possible, to 
take no notice of them, not themselves to question the demoniac 
but to spend their time in praying with humility, faith, and 
ardour, 
“The exorcisms must be made and read with authority and 
energy, with the greatest confidence, fervour, and humility, 
md more repeatedly and closely in proportion as the exorcist 
‘shall see the demon to be more harassed and infuriated thereby ; 
md each time he sees the demoniac contort any part of his 
dy, or strike it, or a swelling appear on it, he will make the 
ign of the cross on it and asperge it with holy water, which, 
l circumstances, he must have at hand. 
exorcist will also remark which are the words that 
umiliate the demons, and which they most fear, so as to 
tthem as often as possible ; and when he has reached tho 
minatory phrase, let him repeat it again and again ud 
cham, so as constantly to augment the torments they 
; and finally, if he sees them preparing to take their 
him persevere in his exorcism, two, three, four hours 
longer, without truce or intermission, until he gain 


exorcist will take care not to cause to be given or to be 
| to the demoniac any medicine or any medical treat- 


xorcising a woman, he will take care that he be sur- 
respectable persons who will keep the demoniac in 
le the devil is raging; that these persons be patient 
demoniac, and, if possible, relations of hers; pre- 
ich are indispensable in order that nothing be said 
ch may be or become to the exorcist or the by- 
ecasion for evil thoughts. 
exorcism, the priest will make use of the sacred 
ence to his own phrases or those suggested by 
he will order the demon to say if he is kept in 
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this body in consequence of some magical operation or by spell, 
and that, if he be shut up in some substance which the demoniac 
has swallowed by mistake, that he vomit it immediately, and 
Similarly if he be shut up in exterior objects, that he point 
them out, in order that these objects may be immediately 
burnt. 

“The demoniac will be warned to hide none of his feelings 
nor the temptations he is subjected to; and lastly, when he is 
delivered, he must carefully guard against sinning, in order not 
to give the devil an opportunity to return into him.” 

Here end the preliminary instructions. Whatever may 
he the efficacy of this mode of treatinent for driving out a 
devil, it certainly is by no means illadapted for driving 
a sane person mad. The reader will observe with what 
painstaking, legal exactitude the whole is elaborated and 
especially how carefully it is provided that no spectator 
shall have any hand in the matter, in the name of common 
sense, or medical science, let alone spiritualistic experience, 
so soon as it shall have pleased the priest to decide that 
the case in question îs one of possession. Of the two 
dogmatisms, that of the preacher of an arrogant 
Materialism, aflirming that no disembodied intelligence 
ever does or can work through an embodied one ; and that 
of the priest of an “ Infallible ” Church, affirming that such 
circumstances do often take place, but that all communi- 
cations through such means are evil if they do not 
absolutely tally with a set of dogmas which are really 
allegories of which he and his caste have long since lost 
the true meaning—it is impossible to say which is the 
more obnoxious and which may have done the more harm. 
Let us be all the more grateful that we in Spiritualism 
have found the golden mean between the two fanaticisms, 
and let us show our gratitude by endeavouring to extend 
the knowledge and multiply the proofs of our noble, 
Scientific Religion ! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMS. 


A writer in the ‘‘Moniteur Spirite et Magnetique” has 
been reviewing the condition of Spiritualism ia Belgium, and, 
among other things, he says that the absence or weakness of 
mediums is retarding all progress. He urges that it is really 
necessary to recognise this, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances. When there is a medium available it is always more or 
less ditticult to obtain communications, But the matter be- 
comes much more embarrassing in circles where there is no 
developed medium, and there are many circles in this condition. 
He insists that the real starting point of improvement will be 
found to be the formation of mediums, their preservation and 
culture. He does not refer to elementary mediums—table 
movers or automatic writers, who are useful enough for 
beginners and sceptics. He believes true mediumship to 
be that in which the medium, absolutely inactive so 
far as concerns his personality, speaks, and develops a discourse 
like an inspired orator. Recipients of this class are scarcely 
ever free and independent. They have their occupations which 
fatigue them bodily or mentally, and when the moment arrives 
for communication with the Unseen—in the evening, most 
frequently—worldly employments, physical fatigue, intellectual 
or moral strain, prevent them from consecrating to the séance 
the required time, or, if it can be given, the spirits tind the 
brain and members which they wish to use, tired, dificult to 
manage—incapable, in fact, of rendering, with suitable purity 
and clearness, the thoughts which are meant to be revealed. 
Nothing can be done without mediums, and without sacrifices, 
on the part of those who need them. From such conclusions it is 
not a far cry to a ‘‘collection,”and the writer, with the courage of 
his opinions, starts a subscription for the training of mediums by 
putting himself down for eighteenpence per month, and inviting 
those who are of the same mind to follow his example according 
to their means. Ina subsequent communication in continuance 
of his advocacy of this plan, he says: “The scheme has been 
started and will work, even if, by my own labour, I have to 
provide the elements of its subsistence.” There seems no 
reason why such a fund should not succeed when, as presum- 
ably in this case, it is inaugurated under the auspices of a 
properly constituted and responsible central authority which ig 
really known to be representative. 


aula w Ligier, 


SPIRITUALISM AND THEOSOPHY. 
Tus Ipevtiry or Aus ano Divancsncs or Memon, 


Mr. Colborne’s reply to Mr. Williams's eriticisma of Mr, 
Harte’s paper, which recently appeared in “Iram,” raised 
issues of much interest, with regard to the aima of Spiritualian, 
and Theoso I will endeavour to make an impartial com- 
parison of the aims of the two achoola, aa they appear to me, and 
of the methods pursued, respectively. 
To begin with, though formulated differently, the aims 
to he identical; the divergence comes in with regard to 
the methods followed. Theosophists seek to attain communion 
with “‘ Masters,” viz., guides (who may be living occultista, or in 
spirit form : Nirmanakayaa) ; also to attain conscious function. 
ing in the inner, transcendent modes of their own Being and 
in its highest mode, the Higher Self : Higher Ego. Spiritualists 
seek to obtain communion, and thereby instruction and assist- 
ance towards their evolution, from diacarnate apirit-guides. 
The relations both with Masters and with apirit-guides 
premise the prior development of clairvoyant or clairaudient 


Both schools regulate their ethics by what knowledge they 
may obtain with regard to their relation to the Universe. 

The method followed in the pursuit of these aima differs, 
however. Theosophists refuse and condemn any relation with 
spirita in the astral state of evolution ; while Spiritualists accept 
and seek for information from these entities, with regard to 
their conditions of existence and surroundings. 

The principal difference between the two schools, however, 
consists in the fact that Theosophists affirm that these results 
above referred to “ must be sought for from within each human 
being by himself, and by recognising no other will than his own ; 
while the Spiritualists submit to the will of the Divine, and 
recognise that the unseen universe may come in contact with 

man’s consciousness from without,” to take Mr. Williama’s 
definitions. 

These respective positions will repay further analysis. 

Firstly, I would point out that the contact of a Master withthe 
student is as much “ from without” as is that of a spirit-guide 

with a Spiritualist. The process in both cases is through the 
psychic perceptions of the stadent. Bat there ix nothing 
* without ” (outside) consciousness, let me observe. All | 
is within. All experience results from the interaction of the 
differentiations of the One Universal consciousness, on 
itself, within itself. Whether this interaction is effected hy 
thought messages, or thought form projections, by living adept- 
occultists, or by means of instructions by spirit-guides, it is still 
consciousness interrelated with consciousness, and hence within 
consciousness. 

With regard to the much vexed question as to the proble- 
matical existence or non-existence of “ Masters,” these teachers 
it is stated may possibly be of two orders ; living adept-occul- 
tists, or Nirmanakayaa, i.t., the spirits of ex-human occultista, 

i have passed into the soul state of development, yet retain 

connection with the astral plane, and are thus able to commune 
through that principle with human beings. I do not for the 
moment dispute or sustain these claims, But Mr. Williams 
affirms that “we have before us, in the Masters, living examples 
of men who have raised themselves to haran states, which, to 
«Or coarser natures, seem quasi-divine.” I, myself, would not 
dispute this affirmation made by such an earnest teuth-secker aa 
r- Williams, while I reserve my assent as to the “have raised 
selves” for further examination. I will say that I 


aware, and that he is asking Colonel Olcott to do what ig, 
| Wise Í 


site See hay 5, ayy 


faculties (of which, surely, Mr, G. Elliot, ae an ETS in 
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; the difference heing that Theosopliista 
commanion with living occultista, who are stated to he aby.” 


how ; which messages are 
Spiritualists seek similar communion with diecarnate . 
Mr. Sinnett says diatinctly (p. 107) that “ Masters apy ben 
on the astral plane.” Mr. Vindall’a question (p, 144) pa i 
raises the iaaue, therefore, 44 to whether any human 8yAtear T 
training can “evolye” psychic faculties, A curions fact Aa 
he noted, however, in connection with Mr. Hinnett'g LA be 
There are many Spiritualists in whom psychic facitis Pii 
evolved without, any human system of training, but ag -e 
of the Spirit. Some of these peychics have considerable o, 9i 
ence in investigations of the astral plane, and, while they ko 
met many spirite there, yet none of these have come in 7 
with the * Masters ” there, 
no independent testimony of their presence there. 

In man’s present state of evolution, the soul principle 
being unfolded to the circumference of hia Being, but i a 
imprisoned within hig astral principle or sphere, which is cin,” 
ferential, communion necessarily occurs in the latter my, 
Consequently, the Spiritualist’s spirit-guides are usually ont 
in astral states of unfoldment, or becoming, and are sir, 
and responded to hy the same principle in man ; 
Theosophic Mastery are atated to be perceived), 

It is difficult to understand the attitude of Theosophy wiy 
regard to this possible source of information to man, ‘J heesonhy 
teaches that the astral plane, or Kama-loca, intervenes bet ween 
the physical and the soul plane in the Universe (as in man). Y > 
itaweepingly condemna the search for information, with regard ig 
that plane, from the dwellers therein, and limita research to ita 
own system of instruction, including subjective introspection 
(under guidance), Te is not easy to conceive how a philosophy 
formulated under those restricting conditions can deal inclu. 
sively with all the aspects of the Universe. 

Spiritualists, while acknowledging the uncertainty of thy 
source and often unreliability of the information imparted by 
many spirits im astral states of evolution, yet find theren a 
large field of information open for examination and with which 
they endeavour to deal ; it must he acknowledged, mostly, w 
yet, not in a scientific manner, unfortunately. 

Mr. Colborne’s second query, as to which are, to all appear 
ance, the most reliable teachers, those of the Theosophista or 
those of the Spiritualists, opens up very wide considerations. 
While it may be granted that adepts do exist, whose astral per 
ceptions are developed, it is only legitimate to wait for eviden 
before agreeing to any inference, that the soul mode of com 
sciousness has been so unfolded in living men. Yet if the above 
adepts are in communion with others, who have passed through 
death into the soul sphere, and communicate with the former 
from that state, icis evident that they would thus posses i 
source of instruction of transcendent value, We will pas ts 
for the moment and return to it Iater. It is clear that adep" 
whose astral perceptions have heen unfolded, would be able w 
cognise more of the Universe than men whose percep 
tions are limited to sense-relations. Yet it must not he 
forgotten that the relations of such men, with the to 18 gube 
tive planes of the Universe, must be intermittent and not P 
manent. The shortness of the possible duration of such abnor 
mal functioning of consciousness, in subjective introspt' 
must entail consequent liability to misconception and error, 
also necessarily, fractional experience of these inner 9 y 
Being. It cannot be inferred, therefore, that their acrguaineat 
with those inner modes of Being can be in any degree compa 
ble to that of the inhabitants of those planes themselvé” 
therefore, reliable information were obtainable from the” 
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ban li roty nes. The experience posible to ' 
wae Pe to investigation ; while direct informatio 


| the former would constitute revelation. a 


e ” ra 
Bat hers, Spiriunlists have to acknowledge a g eat g D 


back, viz, that their communicating soarce is begor i 


possibility of verification and that the information on veg 
repeatedly found to be unreliable, The study o the r 
regulating such communion would be of great value y” 


udiates such communion, and cuts itself 
unity of information thus afforded , rofusing 
consequently to the study of the laws involved, 

b be attributed, no doubt, to the goneral con- 


and break into chaos but for the astral link relating 
ons Study with regard to that plano is as necessary, there- 
‘ ‘as with regard to the others. Further, it is the astral prin- 
nfo in man which presents the field of relations, the develop- 
‘at of which constitutes occultism mainly, (See Maitland, 
jythor on.) Mr. Sinnett confirms this in affirming the percep- 
tion of Mastors to be dependent on the transfer of consciousness 
i the astral plane, “the faculty to get about freely on that 
7 avel and thus obtain access to the Masters.” It is a 
haukless attitude, therefore, to condemn the astral plane 
ja the Universe, and its inhabitants, while seeking to 
 davolop the equivalent principle in man. Tn a correspondence 
in these columns (December 9th, 1893) a Theosophist, Mr. 
(meen, acknowledged that Kama-loca must include good spirits 
ss well as bad ones ; that “it is the abode of entities that are 
- qadually progressing from the extreme of materiality, on the 
| onehand, to Devachanic spirituality on the other.” It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the Theosophic attitude towards that 
plane may gradually alter. 
| The question as posed by Mr. Colborne, resolves itself into 
| one of the relative reliability of the information obtained by 
themethods pursued by the two schools, and this must, after all, 
- he left to the individual experience and judgment of the students 
concerned, It may, however, be said by any outsider that the 
“cosmogonies enunciated by either system may be defined as 
‘theoretic and speculative. The phenomenal aspect of Theosophy 
js relatively unverifiable, and cannot be said to prove the per- 
sistence of man after death, therefore. Some of the phenomenal 
aspects of Spiritualism are easily to be witnessed, and certainly 
-do prove the survival of man as a conscious entity. What fact 
of equal value to man can be adduced from the whole of his- 
tory? No mere assertion by whatever religion or philosophy 
can be compared with such evidence. Mr. Harte’s statement 
that western interest in Theosophy sprang originally out of 
- Spiritualism, and is primarily indebted to the phenomena of 
Spiritualism for the attention it has received from the world, is 
therefore justifiable. As to the mutual desire of both schools 
to come in contact with the unseen Universe in order to obtain 
knowledge thereof, the Spiritualist, as Mr. Colborne says, 
certainly has at his disposal in the séance-room an extensive 
and easily available field of observation and research. This the 
- Theosophist refuses, and presents subjective introspection as a 
substitute, which, of course, is equally open to the Spiritualist 
who “may stand upon the same plane of spirit and listen to the 
sme supernal inspiration (though expressed through different 
avenues), that is accorded to the Theosophist.” 
QUÆSTOR VITE, 


Ol 


(To be continued.) 


“LORD, | BELIEVE, HELP THOU MY UNBELIEF.” 


Wuy should we weep for those who die, — 
For those who die in faith and love ? 
Do we believe the ancient word 
That broke the silence from above ? 
Right well we know that gracious word, 
But ah ! how tremblinely believe 
That they have entered into rest 
© In that dear home where none can grieve ! 
Pull sweet we sing the hallowed strain, 
And tell our glad faith all around ; 
And yet, if death but touch the hand, 
Our hearts are stricken to the ground :— 
Our hearts are stricken to the ground, 
And drink the cup of life with fear, 
While all the shining ranks of Heaven 
Are hidden by the mortal bier. 


Poor trembling hearts ! so strong, so weak,— 
-So strong in word, so weak in deed : 
When shall we look with undimmed eyes, 
And all God’s message rightly read ? 


or e, gentle Hope and trustful Love, 
_ And dwell with Patience near our pain ; 
en Grief shall change her plaintive cry, 
the dead shall live, and Death shall die, 
And Heaven shall be our own again. 
—J, Pace Hovrs. 
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MRS. BESANT AND THE MAHATMAS. 


A few years ago Mesmerism and Hypnotism were 
generally scouted as mere pretences of charlatans. But 
the world moves ; and they are now freely put forth as 
Universal solvents of difficulties for which it is not easy to 
find any other explanation ready to hand, [f a man. has 
Witnessed an unusual phenomenon it may not be polite to 
tell him that he is a fool, and so recourse is had to the more 
polite assurance that he has been “ psychologised ” or that 
he is the unconscious subject of “ hypnotic impression.” So 
here we find, in the “St. James’s Gazette,” a letter, signed 
“A, Belasco,” offering the following “ explanation” of Mrs. 
Besant’s belief that she has been the recipient of letters from 
the Mahatmas ;— 


Some three years back Mrs. Besant, in delivering a farewell 
lecture to her Freethought friends at the Hall of Science, 
startled her hearers by making the following statement : “Since 
Madame Blavatsky left,” said she, in defending her teacher's 
assertions re the precipitated letters from the Masters or 
Mahatmas in Thibet, “I have had letters in the same writing 
and from the same person. . For some time all the 
evidence I had of the existence of those so-called abnormal 
powers was second-hand, gained through her. It is not so now, 
and it has not been so for many months.” 

Now, the question at issue is, Are certain persons residing in 
Thibet and other foreign parts able to forward written messages 
to those in England independently of postal or other ordinary 
means of communication ? And in answer to this I unhesitatingly 
affirm (1) that these precipitations never take place other than 
in the imagination of those persons subjected to mesmeric con- 
trol; (2) that they are ‘‘ psychological tricks,” possible of illus- 
tration by every skilled mesmerist ; and (3) that Mrs. Besant, 
in honestly declaring such things possible, had been deluded 
into this belief by post-hypnotic impression implanted in her 
mind by her friend and tutor the late Madame H, P. Blavatsky, 
avowedly skilled in the exercise of mesmeric power. 

That the lady has been experimented on in fashion mes- 
meric, the following, from her recent contributions to a contem- 
porary, and headed ‘‘Through Storm to Peace,” most con- 
clusively proves: ‘‘She” (Madame Blavatsky), writes Mrs, 
Besant, ‘“‘ put her hand over my head, not touching it, and I 
heard and felt slight taps on the bone of my skull, each sending 
a little electric thrill down the spine.” This, I contend, and I 
speak from many years’ practical experience, is a phenomenon 
decidedly mesmeric in character and producible only on those 
persons thoroughly sensitive to mesmerice control. Once the 
subject has been brought to this degree of sensitiveness, the 
somnambulistic state, with its associated hallucinations, may be 
induced with comparative ease, and without the knowledge of 
the person concerned. That Madame Blavatsky actually ex- 
perimented in this manner is freely admitted by Mrs. Besant in 
her pamphlet, ‘‘ Why I Became a Theosophist.” She says on 
p. 28, in commenting on her teacher’s performances in this con- 
nection: ‘‘Other of the phenomena were what she called 
psychological tricks, illusions, conjuring on the mental plane as 
does the ordinary conjurer on the material, making people see 
what you wish them to see instead of what really is.” 

All this may seem very clever to “A, Balasco” and to the 
Editor of the “St. James’s Gazette.” But it is really very 
foolish. Litera seriptæ manet. There the letters are, Mrs. 
Besant has them and can produce them, She have 
been wrong in her belief as to the source from which they 
came, Most probably she has been ; but if so it was because 
she has beeu imposed upon by those on whose good faith 
she had reason to rely. The truer “explanation,” if it 
should ever come to light, will be found to be a much more 
prosaic one than that of “ post-hypnotie impression.” But 
“ A. Balasco ” has attained his end in inducing the ‘St. 
James’s Gazette” to give publicity to his letter. He con- 
cluded his “explanation ” with the statement that he is 
about to publicly substantiate his statement by a practical 
illustration, 
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He wanted a free advertisement of his 


intended entertainment, and he has succeeded in getting it. 


Iv you wish for God’s Kingdom, you must do more than pray 
for it ; you must work for it.—Rusxi. 
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B. D. Godfrey, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, W.C., and 
not to the Editor. 
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MYSTERIES OF MEMORY, 


addressed 
to the Hditor, 2, Duke-street, Adetphi, | 


out to be a somewhat remarkable one. 
aper by Mr. Hodgson, on some recent investi- 
Mrs. Piper, was not given, but Mr. Myers 
important statement concerning a new Inter- 


closest possible attention. It was, in the main, 
of the mysteries of memory, and sounded like 
ced summary of arguments and illustrations 
ne ; and all done, by the way, without a note, 
> brilliant little peroration and the poetry at the 


forth in our own way—sometimes venturing 
s deep waters and sometimes sailing in 
but more familiar waters of our own. 

selves to memory only—and leaving out 
still deeper or wider subject of the 
ness (though memory is a part of it)— 
undoubted fact that even the simplest 
a much more complex matter than we 
„ How is it that if a short story is 
ly, in precisely the same words, 


y or inattention,” we say. 
y is that all kinds of what we 
ne in to interfere with the 


ne 


, There are much 
; of memory,” especially 
ansformation of desire 

observation. This 
ined adults, In 


meeting of the Psychical Research Society last | 
An | 


Psychical Society for the study of spiritualistic — 
na, and gave an address which secured and | 


ll not attempt to give a summary of this | 
gut the address started some thoughts which | 


of it will, as a rule, be very | 
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(May 5, iai, 


—naceumulations Of unnoticed observations, hearsay., 


impressions? Habit is only a kind of unintended memg,’ 
Pictures pass before the eyes, facts, colours, names, dap’ 
faces, bits of experiences, undwelt upon, get Stowe, 
away in the mysterious vaults, corridors, ancl Pigeon 
holes of the inner working self, and come 
like the wind, of which it has been said that | 
hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence b ! 
comes nor whither it goes, John Stuart Mill somewh,, 

made a rough guess at the number of millions of menty; 

photographs that could be taken and stored up by an acn 

and vivid observer, How few of these would be cat 

| logued ; how few noted or dwelt upon at the time; e, 

few intentionally stored up in the memory ; how few, i, 

the usual sense of the word, remembered! And yet thins 

they are; and all ready, probably, to wriggle sometime 

somehow, to the front, as knowledge, bias, impression, p, 
| ference, inspiration ! 

Then there is the still more subtile region of pre-ngi, 
impressions or suggestions, of which we are always having 


font, 


1 
» Pre, 


glimpses. There is a slow but pretty constant dribble, 
cases of physical malformation or marking, as the result k 
strong feeling or shock on the mothers part: before t: 
birth of the child. Tf this is so with the body, ones 
the mind, the passions, the ruling antipathies as oe : 
All these are a kind of stored-up memory, transmuted ff 
opinion, bias, longing, shrinking ; so that one may even A 
so far as to say that many children bring their lif 
| programme and destiny, or chest of tools, with them, ayi 
are predestined as truly as ever John Calvin od 
taught, but in an entirely different and much more nba 
way. 

It is here that we come upon a brilliant side-lighs 
supplied partly by such thoughts as these and partly byt 
| splendid doctrine of Evolution. We are persuaded tha 
| attention has been too much confined to physical variation 

as accounting for or as determining development, 4 
deeper, and perhaps a mightier, factor may ultimately |p 
| found in the spirit itself. Why should not longing, or may 
| curiosity, produce a variation and compel the body i 


| conform to the spirit’s new throb of energy? The evolu 

| tionist will be well repaid who will work at that thought 
and we wish Mr. Myers had drawn attention to it, oat 

| There remains one other mystery of memory whic) 

| belongs to the field of the Reincarnationist or Theosophist, 
turning as it does upon the doctrine of transinigration o 

| pre-existence in some sphere of souls. Some such doctrin 

was cither held by Wordsworth or poetically used by hiv 
when he wrote his well-known lines ;— 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


It may be true, but not in the sense intended by Worle 
worth, or by the Reincarnationists and Theosophists “ 
to-day. 


Miss McCruapte, clairvoyant and psychometrist, de 
attention to be called to her change of address, which 15 2 
40, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Tuere is this difference between a thinker and a mat 
thinks that he thinks, If the one catches a new view of tri 
or discovers what appears to be a new truth, he regards I "i 
suspicion and subjects it to investigation and to correlatioi g 
other truths for months, possibly for years, before he pi a“ j 
it. The man who thinks that he thinks rushes out with 
clothes, shouting ‘‘ Eureka !” ad 
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Wasvep, for private séances in London, & pood ae m 
Medium, who will not object to reasonable tus! y a Jao 
ieod) r spirit.—Address, A. Z., care of Epro | 
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IC AND MYSTERY, 


From vue “ Ecuo.” 


yin London an entertainer (shall we call 
or years, created a sensation in Paris, 
United States, exciting “ crowned heads,” 
rincesses, and bewildering the musical critics, 
“ny know what to make of him, His name is 
‘and he has already commenced his brief campaign 
on, We were present last Monday evening, and the 
hat uncanny experience is perhaps worth telling. 
“tthe full bearings of a séance with Mr, Shepard are 
ily grasped, and the happenings are not easily set 
r one thing, it is dificult to keep guard over, or 
suish between one’s emotions of surprise, delight, 
J d one’s preliminary bias for or against the explana- 
maintained by Mr. Shepard. A believer in Spiritual- 
l be prepared to admit that behind this remarkable 
i instrument there are visitants from “ the heavenly 


she explanation that we have in him a phenomenal 
to be classed with the mysterious calculating boys 
| other abnormal people who have always been the 
a of the experts and the amusement of the curious. 
‘The particular séance we have to report was held in a 
vate residence in London. Seven or eight persons were 
~ ent, The performance took place in total darkness, 
nd was the acme of simplicity. The only instrument was 
de no, 2 good enough instrument in its way, but quite 
ts for the torrent that throbbed and tossed and 
jushed itself against it, That was the one characteristic of 
he music—masterful, audacious, immense. One could 
readily imagine that it came from some mighty liberated 
spirit rejoicing in his glorious freedom. 

Wo would have been glad of a little more repose, 
delicacy, melody, but what came was amazingly interesting. 
The speed was in itself wonderful. Probably a very 
‘ever blind man could have done it, but only as the result 
enormous training and practice; and we are assured 
Mr. Shepard has had no training and never practises 
ed, that he is unable to read any piece of music 
md a simple tune. And yet he calmly announced : 
ý A Reverie by Schumann,” or “ A Fantasia by Mozart,” 
ind there seemed no incongruity in it. It is said that the 
es, with one exception, are never repeated. 
there was, from first to last, a certain uniformity of 
i about the music, in the sense that one composer 
it have produced it all, but that composer would have 
he a genius for whom the musical world is waiting; and 
Mr. Shepard is not genuine in his profession that he is 
' a passive instrument he is a very foolish person, 
in that case, he is taking a very great deal of 
to deprive himself of fame and funds. He says 
t he is totally unable to play in public, and surely he 
ild if he could. 


listener, who masters his wonder and listens 


rendering of it. Two or three times voices 
their own course during the playing—a 
p baritone, and a superb soprano with a 
ed high note that would “bring down 
vent Garden. The voice, in a very curious 
r to chime in with the music than to be 


always strong, massive, and daringly 
r. Shepard asserts that when the 


cy 


always unconscious. He never hears it 


Licht 


a puzzle; but the whole thing is too big to be 
. : D 4 
-Inissed or grasped in a hurry, Mr, Shepard should sit 


fat: ee SSS e a a a a o a a a 
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—indeed it is a good deal of 
either dis- 


Tt is somewhat of a puzzle 


three times for a committee composed of August Manns, 
Arthur Sullivan, and Dr. Bridge. Their report would be 
a curiosity, anyway, and might possibly create a sensation 
in the musical world, J PR H. 


MR. SHEPARD’S MEDIUMSHIP. 


The following has heen handed to us by Mr. L 
Waldemar Tonner, Mr. Shepard’s secretary :— 


The account of Mr, Shepard’s gifts which appeared 
in Borderland” for April needs some explanation, as it 
leads people to suppose that Mr, Shepard is a professional 
physical medium, instead of an inspirational musician and 
singer. The notice referred to mentions several séances 
which Mr. Shepard gave in Paris in the strictest con- 
fidence, amongst friends whom he has known for many 
years. The séances took place under much the same con- 
ditions as those of the physical séances of Mr. Stainton 
Moses, and were not in any way intended for the public. 
Mr. Shepard wishes it stated that he gives no physical 
séances whatever. He is not a test medium, and must 
decline to be classed as one. He gives no manifestations 
of a physical kind, having completely discarded them for 
inspirational music, pure and simple. He has not attained 
celebrity through physical phenomena, but by the musical 
inspirational gifts shown at his concerts ; and it is not sur- 
prising that, after so many years of hard, uphill work, and 
after so many inspirational triumphs, he should refuse to 
go back and begin again at the beginning. His concerts 
already give him all the hard work he can possibly endure ; 
to have to carry an extra load in physical mediumship 
would be quite beyond his endurance, as it is certainly 
foreign to his tastes. He sings and plays under inspiration 
in much the same way as inspirational speakers give their 
lectures, and those who are not interested in this kind of 
inspiration should not open correspondence with him. 


PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES. 


We shall be greatly obliged to our friends if they will 
kindly furnish us with reports of their experiences in 
psychical phenomena, such as thought-transference, clair- 
voyance, apparitions, the direct voice, direct and automatic 
writing, form manifestations, psychic photography, &c., 
accompanied by full corroborative testimony wherever 
possible. From information which reaches us from time to 
time in an indirect method we conclude that experiments 
are being privately conducted with more or less regularity 
in thousands of families, and it is eminently desirable that 
the results of these inquiries should be placed on record for 
the benefit of those who, while they are greatly interested 
in psychical matters, have no opportunities for personal in 
vestigation. Weask such of our friends as have valuable 
experiences to report to take this appeal to heart, 


THe Divininc Rop ix Essex.—A remarkable instance of 
the successful use of the hazel twig, generally termed the 
“divining rod,” has just occurred at Cressing, near Braintree. 
Many fruitless attempts had been made in the parish to find 
water, the boring in several instances extending to great depths. 
Mr. E. Sach, of Jeffrey’s Farm, wanted a well provided for some 
cottages, they being withouta water supply, and he invited Mr. 
H. W. Golding, of the tirm of Messrs. Ashley, Adkins and Co., 
mat manufacturers, Bocking, who has acquired some skill with 
the “‘rod,” to look over the place. He did so, and near the 
cottages the twig turned up, and although every effort was made 
to keep it down it could not be done. Mr. Golding felt certain 
that water could be found there, and men were at once set to 
work boring, with the result that an abundant supply of water 
was found twenty-two feet below the surface,—‘'' WESTMINSTER 
GAZELTE, ’ 
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THE DIVINE PYMANDER.* 


eee, 

di cae Pymander of Heres " is the seeond volume of 

Collectanea Hernetion,” now being edited by Dr, W, 
Wynn Westoott, The supposed author of “ Pymanider ” jx 
Hommes Trismegistus, or the Egyptian god Thot, bat the 
word “t Pymander ” has a Greek derivation, meaning 
“Shepherd of Men.” The present edition is a facsimile 
vepriut of Dy. Everard's translation from the Arabic, made 
in 1650. 

The “ Pymander * is a book of revelations for the 
Mystic, and only a Mystic can do it justice, “Avoid all 
conversation with the multitude or common people, for | 
would not have thee subject to envy, much less to be ridicu 
lous to the many,” saith the wise Hermes. But at present 


a geod many “common people” are honestly trying to 
ie umdorstand the mysteries which the “elect ” have hitherto 


suvveecded in keeping a monopoly, and the world is becoming 
less inclined to ridicule the pm for their GAE etan 
vagaries. Many people are really curious to know how the 
ancients viewed the Universe, aud try to enter into their 
thoughts. i 
The “Pymander” does not follow the beaten track of 
ies; we are told that “God made Eternity, 
the World ; the World Time, and Time Genera- 
tien.” We find throughout in “ Pymander” the ancient 
idea of a living Universe. God is all, “ All this Universal 
a im whieh are all bodies, is full of Soul, the Soul full 
of Mind, the Mind full of God,” God, in fact, is life in all 
its forms ; “for God is not idle, for then all things would 
be idle; for all things are full of God.” God is perceived 
_ And yet thou sayest God is invisible ; but be advised, for 
ho is manifest than He? For therefore hath He made all 
hings that thou by all things mayst see Him. This is the 
g | of God, this is His virtue, to appear, and to be seen in all 


: T 3 process by which God may be understood is not 
“Unlike the self-hypnotisation of the Yogi :— 


= TE, therefore, thou wilt not equal thyself to God, thou canst 
tet understand God, for the like is intelligible by the like. 
Genius is said to be allied to madness, and surely 
wisdom is allied to insanity. No one but a 
lunatic or an Eastern Yogi would believe that he 
all things by simply bringing himself to fancy that 
es so. Yet that, apparently, is the basis of mystical 
n, the thrice-wise Hermes says :— 

into an immeasurable greatness, leaping 
y ; and, transcending all time, become eternity 


pu shalt understand God : if thou believe in thyself that 
possible, but accountest thyself immortal, and that 


cal t und stand all things, every art, every science, and 
er and custom of every living thing. Become higher 

il height, lower than all depths, comprehend in thyself 

of all the creatures, of the Fire, the Water, the 
+: and conceive likewise, that thou canst at once 
in the Sea, in the es apr ens at ang un- 
f, not yet begotten in the Womb, young, old, to 
s A death, and all these together, as also 


a quantities, or else thou canst 


this long quotation because it seems to 
it on the nature of the “illumination ” 
} 80 highly as a source of knowledge. 
a knowledge of any science—elec- 
ined in this way would bear the 
to the facts? Still, no doubt 
nat kind might be very gratifying, 
aged to ignore actualities. 
s a very curious book, con- 
and is well deserving of the 
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by w Wss Westcorr, 
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NOVEL EXPERIMENTS wit gusAPIA PALADINO. 


Readers of “ List” who haye been following the report, 
of this medium’s séances, which have appeared in these columns 


will probably remember that the latest, distinguished seientiy 


whe has been eonvinced of her bona fides, Dr. Ochorowicz, firat 


became acquainted with the phenomena at the house of hi 


friend in Rome, M. Henri de Siemiradski, a Polish painter, 
The latter gentleman has re cently published an account of EOMg 
curious experiments carried out by himself, First of all, how 
ever, he deseribes an appearance which he seems to have been 
the first to observe, and which narrowly escaped becoming th 
materialisation of a hand. He was not in this case one of i}, 
oficial experimenters who sat round the table with Husapia, 
but was a member of the outer ring, which was formed at, 
certain distance from the others. After a time he observed a 
bright spot on the wall, and which he at first thought was, 
solitary ray from one of the street lamps. The room wag a 
that moment in darkness, and, by-and-bye, accustomed as , 
painter to recognise different degrees of light and shade, hy 
realised his error, and directed his neighbours’ attention to the 
appearance, ‘* The agreement of their observation with ming 
he says, “convinced me that I was not the victim of an illusion 
By-and-bye the cloud began to change its shape and position 
It moved, and took the form and outline of a human hand, |, 
the sitting was unfortunately a restless one. Sceptics tormente) 
and twitted the poor medium, who constantly asked ; T 
you certain you are holding my right hand. Here 
my right, and there is my left! Gentlemen, do give a 
someone who can trust his senses!’ and so on. I tried in ya 
to quiet her. Driven at last to desperation, she cried ‘Ligh 
Quick!’ The light was turned on, the phenomenon vanishe) 
and did not reappear. It was a pity, for we were, probaly 
about to have something beautiful to look at.” í 
The other incident, although it seems to be one connect 
with ordinary clairvoyance and has been paralleled in very many 
other cases, and frequently with much more remarkable result; 
does not seem to have been observed or noted before i 
relation to Sigiiora Paladino. Herr Siemiradski says : “J ia 
in possession of a few faded leaves which have played 4 


5) 


singular part in a mediumistic séance—-where and when dow | 
not concern this case, but it was not in Warsaw nor with Eusapia, | 


I wished to know if the active force displayed in the manifesta. 
tions connected with these objects had left any trace behind- 
somewhat as a needle when touched by a magnet becomes mas. 
netised. To this end I took a tiny portion of the | 
rolled in paper with me to one of the séances with Ey 
After the sitting, and while the medium, still quite er. 
hausted and half-awake, sat in the darkened room until she 
should come round, I drew near, and, taking her right hand- 
as I usually do—asked how she felt. I held my little talisman 
between my fingers. Eusapia rallied herself smartly, ai 
glanced, affrighted, first at my hand and then at her own, 
saying, amazed: ‘ What does this mean? Where is your other 
hand?’ When I showed it to her she excitedly assured m 
that she felt another hand touch hers at the same time as mine, 
Astonished at such results of my experiment, I placed, u- 
noticed, the little packet in my left hand, and touched her with 
the empty right—Eusapia feeling at this moment only th 
touch of the latter. Soon afterwards, when I touched her with my 
left, where the packet still was, she again perceived the touch! 
two separate hands. All this was observed by Herr Matuszew- 
ski without understanding it, as I had told no one of my inter 
tion to experiment. I now took him apart and proposed thi 
he should repeat it with the medium, and in order to conceal tht 
manceuyre from her, T lifted the best photograph from the talle 
gave it to him, and asked him to touch Musapia with it while, 
at the same time, holding the microscopic ‘amulet’ in hs 
fingers. The result was immediate. Eusapia raised her he! 
with an alarmed look at Matuszewski, and said that a hand 
big as the photograph (cabinet size) was touching her; that! 
was playing with her fingers and pinching her arm. We thes 
went into the lighted room adjoining, where Eusapis, stl 
sleepy and dull-eyed, seated herself on the sofa, and leant si 
ward. Isat down beside her and inclined myself backw i 
so that my hand leaning on the sofa-rail could approach f 
back unperceived. Each time my hand, with the little a 
between the fingers, drew to within a few inches of the We i 
she complained that someone was touching her, which tie d 
painful tc her after a séance, in consequence of the conditi t 
her skin. Witnesses to these facts were Dr. Hig% 
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Matuszewski, Margan Gawalewicz, Dr, 
o other gentlemen, whose names I do not 


fa force which has not yet appeared in the school 
the circumstances described are not intended. 
apia, on her return journey, visited me in Rome, 
» in a lively vein of her experiences and the presents 
seived, I pressed her hand in friendly congratulation. 
ed herself at once, and looking at both our hands, 
‘have that strange feeling as if now another hand, 
s hand, were touching me all over my arm and 
h my fingers.’ I necd not say that I again had 
w concealed in my hand. In the last instance 
estion could be supposed to play a certain 
‘pub in the first case it was quite out of the question. 
aost expectation was that the leaves might be able to 
some sort of influence of a magnetic character, but a 
o the above I did not dream of.” 

miradski adds that although, after having told his 
bis not improbable he may be set down as a confederate 
»medium’s, he is quite prepared for the situation. He 
he will be in good company, and concludes by saying : 
‘no longer remain silent after I have seen the reality of 
mistic phenomena. It seems quite suitable that I should 
or it.” 


“MAGICAL POWER.” 


nder the above heading the Berlin “Sphynx” pub- 

sthe following interesting communication from a corre- 
poudent in Wiesbaden, who appends the initials “J. 8,,” 
a l who appears to possess the confidence of the Editor :— 


About five o’clock one morning in November last year, I lay 
and saw, as in a dim mirror, a man wandering in mist, 
poor, and hungry. I thought to myself, ‘‘ Who are you, 
do you want of me?” As I was going away from the 
at morning at eight, I saw the same man standing near. 
at him well, and recognised him as the one I had seen 
ision, Iasked him to direct me to a street, in order to 
t into conversation with him. Without asking if he required 
gave him some money, and added that, if necessary, he 
me again the following morning. He did so. Another 
ed him to answer me frankly : ‘‘ Where did you pass 
vening?” ‘‘In the open air.” ‘* What were you 
hinking?” “I was wandering in the fog, and I wept 
d that God might help me.” ‘‘ Were you hungry and 
ut money?” “Yes.” I gave him money and clothes then, 
uld again take a situation, and is now a book-keeper 
e. His name is Franz K . A similar case happened 
in Munich. While half asleep, I saw, in a very 
ed garret, a man wretchedly clad, and in want. A 
wards I actually saw this same man and asked his 
nt with him, and found his lodging to be exactly as 
IT helped him to find employment with S——, in 
reet. In May, 1893, when I again lay in a sleep- 
one morning, I saw in the air a regal catafalque 
s me from the South. Later in the day I inquired 
ant if any member of the Royal Family was ill. 
were all in good health. In June, however, the 
Emanuel was brought home from the South. 
it of my arrival in Franzenbad to attend a patient, 
n a cofin brought into my room and put away. 
it concern me?” “No.” “My patient?” 


Presently 
me: ‘It might be yourself.” It was really 
nths he died in that very room, and the coffin 
T had seen it. I have also experimented in 
ally. One day, in St. Petersburg, after I 
meentrated my thoughts on our housekeeper 
ere about fifty—and said to her in thought: 
tea,” and kept repeating that for a time. Per- 
er I returned home and found the tea ready, 
been no order for it, apparently, neither 
a hen I asked her why the tea was made she 
Was as if an inner voice said to her : * You must 
o 
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make tea,” and now T have behaved like a fool. She then 
looked at me in a helpless manner, and T explained the circum- 
stances, to her great astonishment. I made a similar experi- 
Ment with my sister, who was in Munich, while I was in 
St. Petersburg. Anyone with whom I am intimate I can 
awaken out of sleep at a distance. 


The same correspondent also describes how he once, 
when in Naples, succeeded in somewhat, suddenly curing a 
fever with which an Abbot, named Pio Sa, was stricken. 
The affection was of a recurrent type, and attacked the 
subject for some time every day at threeo’clock. Themeans of 
cure was suggestion of the direct kind, conveyed in the com- 
manding and somewhat menacing fashion: “ You must 
have no fever.” From that moment there was no return 
of the trouble. Junumerable instances of similar successes 

is merely an additional case 


are on record, and this one 
corroborative of the doctrine that the power of healing by 


such means is much more widely disseminated than is com- 
monly understood, 


“MRS. JOHN STRANGE WINTER” ON CLAIRVOYANCE. 


In the current number of “ Winters Weekly,” under 
the head of “Editors Thoughts,” “Mrs. John Strange 
Winter” thus expresses herself on the subject of Clair- 
voyance. The many admirers of the talented author of 
“ Bootle’s Baby ” will be interested in knowing that she has 
so much as given a thought to questions of an occult 
character :— 

T must confess that I have a very strong belief in clair- 
voyance as shown in the natures of some people. Personally, I 
do not profess to have any gift in that way whatever ; but on 
one occasion in my life I was, by some extraordinary means, 
enabled to look right into the heart of another person, and 
there, in the space of an instant, like a vision revealed on a 
dark night by a flash of lightning, I discovered something which 
had been carefully kept from me for over six months. I boldly 
and instantly taxed that person with my suspicion, and so 
sudden was my assertion that he had apparently no will-power 
to prevent him admitting the wrong which he had done. Now, 
I imagine this to be very much the same power which is given 
to persons who are genuinely gifted with the second sight. I 
never had any such experience before, and it is more than 
probable that, however long I may live, I may never have the 
same experience again. And yet, I shall always belie ve that it 
was one touch of clairvoyance which enabled me to clear up one 
of the greatest bitternesses that had ever come into my life. 

Now, as to the regular clairvoyant, who uses his orher gift 

for monetary considerations, the person who experiments with 
him or her must be very careful to distinguish between the real 
and the counterfeit. I have had myself several instances of the 
most extraordinary predictions by clairvoyants. On April 29th, 
1891, I went, as a matter of pure joke, with two friends to see 
Nina Kennedy. At that time Nina Kennedy had not become 
known in London. She had just begun her interviews ata place 
whose name I cannot remember, but which my readers will 
know as old Waterloo House. We gave no names ; nobody 
annouced us, I was the first person whom she saw that day, and 
she received me in a dark, or, at all events, dusky sort of tent, 
and scarcely troubled to look at meat all. She laid her fingers, 
which were icy cold, on my wrist, and immediately told me many 
details, about my past which were only known to myself. One, 
in particular, she could not have learnt from anybody then 
known to me. She told me that I should receive a letter within 
forty-eight hours, which would cause me great annoyance, and 
she advised me to wait at least a few days before I answered it. 
The following day I did receive such a letter. It was one of 
the most impertinent that I have ever seen, and my first instinct 
was to flatten the writer out, but remembering her advice, 
I did wait and I never answered it. She then told me that a 
certain person, who was under great obligations to me, and who 
was very dear to my life, was, while pretending to bea friend, in 
reality a deadly enemy, that she was trying to do mea great harm 
and that I was to be careful of her. I found that to be truealso, 
but I did not find it out for a couple of years, when, greatly to 
my consternation, I discovered that a friend to whom I had been 
of enormous help, was doing everything she could to damage me 
in all directions. 
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She told me many other thin equally wonderful ; but 
mosh wonderful of all was this porera about ay Feat 
=, impressed me so much that I wrote it down in 
a quito sure of what she had said, These were her 
words ; There is a little child whose life is bound up in yours, 
Sho has a delicate colour which comes and goes, and strange, 
lovely oyes. In about two years’ time she will have a desperate 
Hines, but she will not die. You will save her life by using 
your awn judgment against the advice of all around you,” l 
a Besides this she also told me a great deal more about my 
little daughter, which, as it is in the distant future, naturally | 
do not care to repeat now, | put the book in which I wrote 
down this prediction among other books in my study, and after 
a little time I completely forgot that Nina Kennedy had made 
amy such prediction. Certainly, when the desperate illness 
from which my little girl suffered during last winter came upon 
her, I gave not the slightest thought to it. It was as com- 
gono from my mind as if it had never taken place, and 
it was not until she was well and about again, and my husband 
ever the worst of his illness, that, in searching for a quotation 
one day, I happened to open this very book at the place where 
I had set down Nina Kennedy's extraordinary prediction, That 
must have rN been about two months after Beaufie was so 
dangerously i 
Now the most extraordinary thing is this, that on the day 
when the doctor told me positively that I must make up my 
mind to lose her, if not immediately, at least at no distant 
period, he left a last insistent order which was to be implicitly 
obeyed until his return in the evening. I was nearly out of my 
mind with anxiety and distress, but I flatly and absolutely 
disobeyed that order, and strangely enough, there is no reason- 
able doubt that by taking the course I did I absolutely 
saved my child’s life. ‘The nurse then with me said to me at 
the time, ‘‘ As her nurse, I dared not disobey a direct order of 
the doctors, but as her mother, I would do what you are doing 
wader the circumstances.” Now is not this a clear evidence of 
this very extraordinary power of the second sight, of clair- 
voyance, of looking ahead into the dim and distant future? At 
all events, it is so in my mind. 
T know that many people may say that it is wicked to try to 
the veil which hangs ever before our eyes, that it is better 
w people not to know the troubles and trials which are coming 
to them, that they may fret over them and expect them and so 
be less able to meet them when they actually come, and yet, al- 
though 1 had been sufficiently impressed to write that predic- 
tion down, I can honestly say that it never once occurred to my 
{ mind until some two months after the event which it foretold 
had actually happened. 
a gil all this, my readers, because I do not want 
to think that I am writing “A Seventh Child” in any 
lity of spirit. If I had happened to remember Nina 
sed y's prediction, Ishould have certainly not been deterred 
carrying out the child’s wishes and my own judgment at 
Indeed, if I had been of a hesitating character— 
not—the fact that the prediction had been made to 
certainly have helped me to take the course which, 
: 1 I believed it to be right, was against the express orders 


hn Strange Winter” has shown some courage 
¢ her conviction that Clairvoyance is a fact, 
ve us for saying that she does not appear 
clear conception of the true nature of Clair- 
I. She should join the London Spiritualist 
» literature of the subject, and got into 
th those who have had a long experience 
s of a psychical nature. She has 

ich would welcome enlightenment 
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o whole world is only a great concert, 
his note and plays his part, and in 
it to be proud to add to the general 
| hate those who labour in different 
ptitudes. T love to contemplate 
y force which tends to bestow 
88 on my country ; and I am 

that France could effect if all 
Innate resources, and place 
service and of ther country. 
e Communists), 
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| OCCULT SCIENCE IN MEDICINE.” 
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| (Cont inited from p. 194.) 

Having, a8 a contrast, quoted, from # Jate edition o 
Quain’s “ Dictionary of Medicine,” seventeen disconnect.) 
and trivial “causes of disease,” including “age, sex, ‘tip 
external conditions,” &e., Dr, Hartmann tells us that Py’ 

celsus taught that disease might originate in any of thy 

| three constituents of man, “Salt, Sulphur, or Mercury,” thy 
is to say, in his body, his soul, or his spirit, and inay arj x 
in one of five ways, or “ beginnings” :— 
“1, From the Zus Astrale ; namely, from surround), 
conditions in external nature. 
“2, From the Bns Veneni; meaning from poisons any 
impurities, 
“3. From the Bns Nature ; including causes inheritej 
from parents. 
u M Pry i 
1, From the Fns Spirituale; especially those caigui 
by an evil will or morbid imagination, 
“5, From the Hus Dei; . . 
justice.” 


the result of Divin 


Man is composed of body and spirit, and cach mus 
have its “digest,” that is, its matrix and nutriment. Wha | 
its material surroundings are to the body its astral sun | 
roundings are to the soul. The ns astrale is an all per. f 
vading ether, like the Hindu ‘ Akasa,” in which every. | 
thing swims, and which interpenetrates all. Changes jy 
this ether cause changes in us, such as “ catching cold,” an f 
expression that covers a number of maladies, of whose rel | 
nature we are ignorant. Among the effects of disturbance 
in this medium are microbes, bacteriw, &e., whose men 
material presence is now recognised as not the sole caus 
of disease. The idea of Paracelsus was that the essence of 
things is in the invisible world, and that causes acting in | 
that region produce effects on our plane. Desirs, | 
emotions, passions, act in this way, producing either | 
healthy or unhealthy physical reactions ; for instance, “a | 
lesion of the tissues of the brain does not take place with. | 
out a cause, and this cause in the majority of cases coms 
from the sphere of the emotions and thoughts.” 

As to, the Zns Veneni: Paracelsus regarded the poison 
ous qualities of things as the result of wnsyinpathetiy 
relationship, everything being in itself pure and gogl 
“Nothing is poisonous or impure if it stands by itself: 
only if two things whose natures are incompatible with 
each other come into contact can a poisonous action take 
place, or an impure condition be produced.” The poisoning 
of the mind is productive.of physical results; for:— 


The sum of the thoughts and opinions of mankind cop 
stitutes the mental atmosphere by which the worldin genen, 
and each locality in particular, is surrounded ; and the state 
of the mind ultimately expresses itself upon the outward 
plane of manifestation. . . . What the stomach isin the 
body the memory is in the mind. Both are related together; | 
a dyspeptic stomach causes a defective memory and an irritable 
mind; an irritable temperament causes indigestion aul 
forgetfulness ; forgetfulness can cause inattention, irritability, 
and dyspepsia, . . . Wrath causes not only mental bt 
physical short-sightedness, and hard-hearing is often the cawe 
of a suspicious character, 

The Ens Nature refers ‘to those beginnings in ma 
constitution which are the result of the quality of his bod, 
soul and mind, as he received them from nature, ant 
includes all inherited physical diseases, qualities of temper 
ment, and mental peculiarities.” Dr. Hartmann qut | 
Bastian’s confession of ignorance on the part of the media 
profession, that “for the most part only conjectures, often 
insecurely based, are current, or can be said to exist, p | 
regard to the dependence of definite sets of symptom H 
distinct diseases, upon disordered actions or morbid chang 
-.. |) Se ea 

* “Ocul, Science in Medicine.” By 
(London: Mheosophieal Publishing Company. 
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eaat Ov other of the sympathetic 
fa Our physicians do not recognise tho 
man, “known” to the Mystics, for 
celsus :— 

kinds of flesh. The flesh of Adam (the 
ross earthly flesh ; the flesh that is derived 
fa subtle kind. It is not made of gross matter, 


ough all walls without requiring doors or holes; 
: kinds of flesh have their blood and bones, 
again from the spirit. 

= himself born with a certain stock-in-trade, as 
yarious powers, eapacities, materials, and forces, 
nt and nature of which Paracelsus thought to 
an what Theosophists call Karma. Each of these 
‘he called ‘a planet,” and he says :— 

ness or strength of his constitution determines 
life is to be short or long, according to natural 
ets in him run their course, whethor he has a 


sort life, only in the former case the course of his 
of a longer, and in the other case of a shorter, 


ho Ens Spiritwale includes those diseases that arise 
willing, imagining, and remembering—functions of the 
hich affect the body by first acting on the soul. 
m. Hartmann approaches the region of Occultism :— 


ht of any kind, be it wicked or virtuous, if rendered 
d substantial by the consent of the will, becomes born 
er world as an elemental being, which grows by being 
so that it may ultimately obsess its own father, and 
visible effects upon the visible frame. ji 


Dei is the Theosophical Karma with a little 
on religion mixed in. Paracelsus says :— 

All health and all disease come from God, who also furnishes 
; . Each disease is a purgatory, and no physician 
ta cure until the time of that purgatory is over. 
physicians are the devils of that purgatory ; but a wise 
m a redeeming angel and a servant of God. The 
is a servant of nature, and God its Lord. There- 
physician ever performs a cure unless it is the will of 
uring the patient through him. i 

acelsus distinguishes five classes of physicians, cor- 
ding to the five causes of disease, any of whom can 
s by his own methods. These are :— 


Naturales, who employ physical and chemical re- 
e Allopaths}. 

Specifici, who use specifics [Empirics, Homeopaths. ] 
havacterales, who act on the will and imagination 
tient [Mental Healers, Mind cure, Mesmerism]. 
pirituales, who use their own will-power and 
tion on the patient [Magic, Psychometry, Hypno- 
sm, Sorcery]. 

, those through whom miraculous works are 
dl in the power of true faith [ Adepts]. 

must, however, refer our readers for further in- 
nh on this matter to Dr. Hartmann’s interesting 
lf, Paracelsus seems to have been well acquainted 
power of “suggestion.” He says :— 

ion in man is like a sun, it acts within his world 
ay shine. Man is what he thinks. If he thinks 
s all on fire ; if he thinks war, he is warring ; by the 
hought alone the imagination becomes a sun. 

y knows, however, whether to regard some 
s sayings as allegorical or literal. For 


are called spirituales, because they command 
and herbs, and force them to release tho sick 
prisoned. 

inn, taking this literally, says: “In such 
irit of the physician acting by means of 
remedies which he employs.” 

the Fideles Dr. Hartmann remarks that 
dicine has not heen instituted for the 
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| of poor humanity the future alone can tell, 


Purposo of defying the laws of God + but for the purpose of 
aiding in the restoration of the harmony whose disturbance 
caused disease,” The chief and acknowledged object of 
medicine at present seems, on the contrary, to be to enab le 
people to transgress the plain laws of health with impunity. 

Tn the chapter on “The Physician of the Future” Dr. 
Hartmann draws a picture of a healer who really heals, but 
whether such a semi-divine doctor will ever be within call 
According to 
our present ideas of Nature this is the weakest part of the 
book, for, whether rightly or wrongly, the priest has become 
discredited as a physician. “ When epidemics arise we go 
to our drains, not to our temples.” Were the world popu- 
lated by angels, or had men succeeded in exchanging their 
human nature for an angelic one, the divine physician 
might perhaps count upon success in his practice of 
medicine ; and a metamorphosis of this kind seems to be 
postulated by Paracelsus, He says, for instance, that it is 
by wisdom that the true Physician heals, and :— 

This wisdom is that we live in regard to each other as the 
angels live; and if we live like the angels they will become our 
own self, so that nothing divides us from them but the physical 
form ; and as all wisdom and art is with the angels, so it will be 
with us. The angels are the powers through which the will of 
God is executed. If the will of God is executed through us, we 
shall be his angels ourselves. 

Dr. Hartmann’s opinion of the system of Paracelsus is 
thus summed up in an italicised passage :— 

“ The system of medicine of Theophrastus Paracelsus, in 
its recognition of fundamental laws of nature, is of such a 
high character that it will be for the medical science of the 
coming centuries to yrow up to its understanding.” 

But how far distant the materialistic medical science of 
these times is from any intelligent appreciation of the ideas 
of Paracelsus may be imagined when we recall the curious 
words of that “practical mystic” himself :— 


“ T know nothing, I desire nothing, I love nothing, I enjoy 
nothing in heaven or upon earth but Jesus Christ and Iim 
crucified.” 


“IN NO SENSE A SPIRITUALIST !” 


“Not that I am, in any sense, a Spiritualist” is frequently 
the expression with which some incident or personal experience 
in the unseen realm is prefaced by the narrator, and it must 
occur to many to wonder at this curious phrasing. No one can 
believe in immortality without being in the true sense a 
Spiritualist. To be a Spiritualist is to believe in spirit exist- 
ence. To believe in the physical phenomenon that is too 
frequently accepted as constituting Spiritualism is another 
matter. Of this phenomenon all there is to say is that it is in 
part genuine ; in part delusion and fraud and trickery. Some- 
times it is one and sometimes the other, That there is fraud 
does not in the least affect that which is genuine. Bank bills 
are not worth less because counterfeit bills are also produced. 
One must learn to distinguish the counterfeit from the real— 
that is all. Because a man has once been defrauded by taking 
a counterfeit bill, it does not follow that he will abjure all 
contact with bank bills for ever after. The phenomenon of 
Spiritualism is to a degree genuine ; but it is of no very great 
consequence. It has served a purpose in arousing attention to 
the existence all about us, of another world unseen, inhabited 
by unseen intelligences. There is no more reasonable doubt 
of this than there is of the existence of the physical world ; but 
the proofs of its existence are means rather than an end, per se. 
But just why intelligent and rational people should doubt this 
potent truth or apologise for their acceptance of it, is not quite 
clear. It is as if one said: “Now I am no believer in 
astronomy, but I did see a star,” or ‘I am not a chemist, you 
know, nor in any degree a believer in chemistry; but I have 
seen two substances instantly separate when a third was added.” 

In fact to affirm that one ‘‘is not a Spiritualist ° in this age 
of spiritual illumination and enlightenment, is to affirm one’s self 
curiously dense and curiously wanting in the average pereeptions 
of the higher life. . . . The all supreme aim in all occult 
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iafuences end potent currents of tho spiritual world. | On funday last, in the absence of Mrs. Sprmg, owing > 
te “bitch kis sagn to a star” and to livo in that atm sphor, | tickness, | fr — 8 controls delivered ym mpira A 
; mink : ; f Very Succe, àl 

ef bve whose espressioun tə in perfect kindness and generous discourse upon aes tality, followed E7 Mr A Sticee sss 
ww every being with h $e clairvoyance, neary all being recognised., Str. tvang ahi, 
— whom he comes into individual | conducted the meeting as chairman, Sunday next, at Tp? 


er oourtact, Mr, J. H. Evans. Tuesday, at 8 p.m, séance, Mrs. May 
N Jess than Living this life of Spiritualisation is being, | Inquirers welcome. May 13th, open meeting, with ome 
ae the Weue sense, “a Spiritualist.” Should one care to den, recitals, —J. H. B., Hon. Sec. Say 


bis supreme aim snd nobler achievement by any petty and silly Srrrvat Hawt, 86, Hion-srreet, MARYLEBONE, WwW. 


aas be ow, lesornnt prejudice and thus assort him. | 9 Sunday evening Inst. What Spiritualism tachan u” 4. | 
wt” it” i Wh weg" ts a the subject o ae wowan incent s address, = 4nhere Wag 
‘mot a Spirstuahet : J» io a Spiritualist—in its | good audience, many strangers being present. The excel, t 
tree to live with one’s face turned to the | delivery and clearly expressed thoughts sery ed to convey to je- 
and his eot sot toward the Heavenly City !--Lirtax the practical utility of the teachings of Spiritualism tor both s 
Tn im the “ Religio Philosophical Journal.’ physical and spiritual planes of existence. Miss Rowan \ 


> will deliver the last of the present series of addresses at ,, 
above hall next Sunday at 7 p.m., subject: ‘ The future 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. ) Spiritualism.” —L. H. R. 
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ra Brienron.—A very successful meeting took place in , 


K = fer opinions expressed by correspond | Athenwum Hall, North-s Vriday in last wee 
pondents, | ; 2 Hall, North-street, on Friday in last week, wi, 
ae = what he does oat with for the purpose | Captain Bisson as chairman. Mrs. Vincent Bliss, of Forest H il 
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Mrs. Spring begs to acknowledge further donations ri 
from her friends, and hopes to be soon restored to sbi 
health and strength. She is already stronger. but not Ys. i 
fulfil the duties awaiting her. Donations: F. W. g, be 
Te D Robertson, Hereford, 10s. ; Ariel, 9S’ 


